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THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Ruler of the universe has fixed the time, place, and 
circumstances of the birth and probation of every human 
being. He watches in wisdom over the ages, and the suc- 
cession of generations ; and every individual is under moral 
obligation to study God and his providence as they relate to 
his times, and to act as best he may for his own age. It 
should be the holy ambition of every soul, to live so as to 
make a good mark upon his day, and so as to leave the world 
better. than he found it. Every era has its dark and light 
shades, and its peculiar trials and duties. At the same time, 
some periods are more alive with great principles, and more 
pregnant with great events and results, than others. There 
are crises in history. ‘There are tides in the affairs of men. 
The destiny of centuries is often crowded into a single year, 
or hung suspended upon one transaction. 

Who does not feel that the nineteenth is the most interest- 
ing of the sixty centuries of human history, excepting that in 
which the Saviour of the world was born? The peculiar 
ideas and work of the century, seem to hinge upon the cen- 
tral years,—upon this very period. We know not what 
another half century may disclose; but we do know that it 
is not cant to say, that this is a wonderful part of a most 
wonderful era. Upon this culmination of the century, then, 
let us plant our feet, while we review the past, apprehend 
the present, and anticipate and prepare for the future. 

VOL. ‘IV. 9 
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When the century opened, William Pitt was the Premier 
of England, and Napoleon was first Consul of France; and 
Europe was beginning to boil like a seething pot. The 
startling events which followed, are familiar to every person 
of intelligence. At home, John Adams was President of 
the Republic, and our country was weeping over the fresh 
tomb of her Washington. ‘The century, in short, has been 
marked by the wild daring of a master mind; the strife of 
armies, the convulsion of empires, and the rapid demolition 
and creation of thrones and of states. 'The human mind was 
never so wakeful as during the last fifty years, nor the human 
hand so busy. Hence the century has been distinguished 
for the wondrous achievements of physical science and art. 
Many of the physical sciences were born in this century, and 
all have been greatly perfected. Nature has been resolved 
into its original elements, and their simple and combined 
powers made subservient to the useful arts, and taught to do 
the work of animals and men. ‘The steamboat and the rail- 
road, and the electric-telegraph, are the wonders of this cen- 
tury. Their influence upon the moral and religious interests 
of mankind, is not unappreciated by the intelligent Christian. 
They are the ministers of God, and the heralds of the king- 
dom of his Son. We cannot say that any invention, or dis- 
covery, or science, is unimportant in Providence. As one 
result of physical progress, our own country has been rapidly 
extending the national domain, and increasing in population, 
wealth, importance, greatness, and power. ‘The annihilation 
of time and space by human skill and genius, is not only 
binding together the increasing states of this confederacy, but 
harmonizing the world. In the physical aspects of Christen- 
dom, and most of all, of this nation, how changed is every- 
thing since the commencement of the century! 

This century has been marked, also, by the recognition, on 
the part of society, of the claims of suffering humanity. It 
is pleasing to think that the deaf and dumb, and the blind, 
and the insane, and the orphan, and the poor, and the igno- 
rant, and the sinful, as never before, have been the objects of 
Christian beneficence and care. ‘This sympathy has reached 
the sons and daughters of Africa, hitherto the common prey 
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of mankind, and the long-neglected slave. It has been in 
the nineteenth century, that the arguments and eloquence of 
Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and Fox, and Burke, convinced 
the world of the horrors of the slave-trade and of slavery. 
The rights and duties of man as man, have never been 
so fully understood and acknowledged, as they are at the 
present time. 

Another thing which has been peculiar to the century, is 
the power of moral ideas over mere force. Public opinion, 
and the might of truth and right have come to be the prev- 
alent agencies in human affairs. The common sentiment 
of civilization is stronger than cunning diplomacy, or great 
generalship, or the enginery of war. This principle has led 
men into various associations for benevolent and reformatory 
objects, and for mutual improvement and advantage. Neither 
popular vice, nor public wrong, have been able to stand before 
the concentration of moral opinions. The sword has lost 
much of its power, and right and truth are getting to be 
enthroned upon the world’s mind. 

But there is another thing for which the century has been 
still more honored, and that is the fact that God, since it 
began, put the missionary spirit into the heart of American 
Christians, and greatly revived it among Christians abroad. 
Across the seas, and around the capes and the world, and up 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian ocean, and the China sea, 
to the most distant East, and the islands of the West, have 
gone nearly two thousand holy men, bearing to the heathen 
the lamp of knowledge, and the olive branch of peace, and 
the standard of the cross. They go as a corps of literary 
and scientific men to explore theearth. ‘They go as the pio- 
neers of light and civilization. They go as the preachers of 
the gospel. And every true heart exclaims, ‘‘God speed 
them!” At the dawn of the century there were only about 
four millions of Bibles on earth, in not far from forty-five 
different languages. Now, the number of copies exceeds 
thirty millions; and they are printed in about a hundred and 
fifty languages of the earth. The Word of God has been 
translated into tongues spoken by six hundred millions of the 
human race. Protestant Christendom pays two millions of 
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dollars annually, to Foreign Missions. We have listened 
to the command: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” The predicted time has come: 
“ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
‘¢ And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlastin¢ gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the 
earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people.” 

Who has not felt that the piety of the cloister is obsolete, 
and that the religion of benevolent action is in the ascen- 
dant, and the great demand of the age? 

There is another peculiarity of the century, which ought 
not to be omitted; and that is, the increased rapidity with 
which Christian civilization works. It was one of the curious 
aphorisms of the father of Samuel J. Mills, that ‘“‘God is 
never in a hurry.’”’ And in the past centuries, God, if we 
may so speak, has not been ina hurry. But in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, it really seems that God, in his 
providence, has been hastening events in his time. Within 
this period more has been done for humanity in a single year, 
than used to be accomplished in an age. The wheels of 
Christ’s chariot are on fire with their swift rotations. Think 
how God is peopling our territories upon the Pacific coast, 
and bringing Christianity to bear upon heathenism! Think 
how Saxon protestantism, expressing its giant mind through 
the English language, is throwing out its arms of power over 
the families, and tribes, and nations of the whole earth! 

But, let us pass to say that the century has been precious 
as a season of revivals of religion. ‘These revivals have been 
enjoyed by the churches at home, and in Europe, and at the 
different missionary stations; and the dear scenes of pente- 
cost have been often repeated. There has been joy in the 
church on earth, and among the angels in heaven, over 
a vast multitude of new-born souls. 

Those enemies who have been wont to say of our Zion, 
‘¢Eiven that which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even 
break down their stone wall,’ are full of wonder, that the 
evangelical church and ministry were never as potential in 
our country, as at this very moment. ‘There never was 
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a time, when there was so little infidelity among influential 
minds, and the mass of the people; and when there was so 
large a proportion of the population connected with Christian 
churches. It would be safe to go farther, and say, that, in 
no previous century of human history, has the Word of God 
exerted as much influence upon mankind. Unbelief, indeed, 
is better organized than heretofore, but this only proves that 
the sword of truth has been sharpened in these years. ‘The 
haters of Christ have always verily thought that the church 
of God was at the point of death. Nor is there any reason 
why the good man should despond at the evils of the age, 
although they are readily conceded to be many and great. 
‘Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concern- 
ing this.” 

But, guided by the light which we have thus far collected, 
it is time to anticipate the latter half of the century. May 
we not soberly expect that knowledge is to confer yet higher 
benefits upon humanity, and that mind will obtain a more 
complete supremacy over mere force, and that the rights of 
the individual will be better appreciated? May we not hope 
that Christians will more perfectly know the holy philosophy 
of living, and manifest a larger share of Christ-like benefi- 
cence? May we not believe that the Bible is to be made 
accessible to every creature? Our faith assures us that all 
these things will take place before the century shall end. 
Up the Amazon, and the Rio de la Plata, and the Senegal, 
and the Congo, and the Indus, and the Ganges, and the 
Hoang Kiang, and the Kiang Ku, and the Hoang Ho, and 
the Amoor, and around the unexplored coasts of Japan, will 
go the steamships of Christianity, bearing the messengers of 
the Prince of peace. 

So far as now appears, the latter part of this century ts, by 
way of eminence, to be one of strife between true and false 
religion. The best students of the Scriptures and of Provi- 
dence, have long thought, that the last half of the nineteenth 
century would be a period of intense interest to the church 
of God. In 1825, Canning gave it as his opinion that the 
next war which would be kindled in Europe, would be a war 

VOL. IV. 9° 
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of opinions. It was this new power in national hostilities, 
which he feared. The anticipated war of opinions has 
begun, and has raged for nearly two years. The masses of 
the old world began to see that despotism is supported by the 
prevailing forms of religion, and they rose up in their might, 
to redress their wrongs. At that moment, the heads of the 
Greek and Latin churches, the Czar of Russia and the Pope of 
Rome, entered into an alliance to put down the rising spirit 
of liberty. It is admitted by the defenders of the Papacy 
in both hemispheres, that the existence of their church is. 
incompatible with the prevalence of republicanism in the 
Roman states. 

Indeed, at this very time, false opinions in religion rule 
continental Europe, and insolently set their foot on the 
neck of the people. Why the French intervention in behalf 
of the Pope? Why, in the face of the civilized world, and 
of heaven, must Hungary be blotted from the list of nations? 
We have only to say that the Magyars were beginning to 
be protesters, and that Kossuth was a Bible-reader. Every 
shuffle in the cards of diplomacy, every step of the soldier, 
and every stroke of the sword, is guided by an opinion, — 
a religious idea. Why were the republicans of Rome left to 
struggle and die without aid or sympathy? Why, alas! 
must they fall by the hands of brother republicans? Why, 
under French rule, is Dr. Achilli a prisoner in the castle of 
St. Angelo? The only answer that can be given is, that 
Papists vote, and that Frenchmen are the tools of their 
intriguing priests. 

Think not that our country is free from the dominion of the 
Roman Pontiff. Why, not a great while since, did the poli- 
ticians go through the farce of holding a public meeting in 
New York to sympathize with the Pope, and puff him as the 
great reformer and model man of the age? Why was Bishop 
Hughes an invited guest at a Pilgrim festival? Why were 
the sympathies of the late American Consul at Paris so anti- 
American? Why did the American flag, through our repre- 
sentative at Rome, protect the enemies against the friends of 
liberty? Why have American citizens contributed more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars to support Austrian troops ? 
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And there is ground for suspicion, that some of the attention 
shewn to Father Mathew in this country, has not been 
prompted by pure love to the cause of temperance. It is 
remarkable, that on the other side of the water,:the infidels 
and priests have shaken hands against civil and religious lib- 
erty. Among us, every close observer must have noticed 
that the enemies of evangelical religion fraternize with the 
Romanists, and laud the Pope. 

This war of opinions must and will be fought in this 
century. It will be fought by spiritual, and, possibly, by 
carnal, weapons. We see all Christendom taking sides, and 
boldly rallying around the standard either of Christ, or of 
Anti-Christ. We have seen the skirmishing which precedes 
the final battle. ‘The people will not obtain the Bible with- 
out a contest; and before the century closes, blood may flow 
like water. ‘The devil is come down unto you, having 
sreat wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short 
time.”” The supper of the great God must be prepared ; for 
it is the purpose of heaven that the Lamb should prevail 
against the beast, and those who bear his image; and that 
the days of Papal power should be numbered and finished. 
The question, then, as to whether the people shall read the 
Word of God, and believe and act accordingly, is to be the 
great question of the remainder of this century. Kings will 
stake their thrones, and ministers their places, and politicians 
their reputation, upon that question. Civil society will be 
shaken, and.armies will go into the deadly strife upon it. 
People, in general, are not aware how much religious opinions 
have to do in this world’s affairs. But we may depend upon 
it, they are to be the controlling principles of what remains 
of the nineteenth century. 

If these things be so, it is plain that no person can be 
fitted to act his part in the latter half of the century, without 
a thorough knowledge of the subject of religion. The young 
should, therefore, study religion as a science. They should 
study it in its doctrines and duties, and in its ecclesiastical 
development. No person can understand his age, and the 
motive power of national policy, without an acquaintance 
with religious opinions. Why has Thiers smothered the 
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aspirations, and belied the promises, of his youth? What 
brought a change over the mind of Guizot? What has 
become of the democracy of De Tocqueville? Why had the 
United States government no sympathy to express for the 
democrats of Italy? If we may speak out the secret, it is 
that the head of the Roman see has at his beck the blind and 
vassal suffrages of millions. 

Questions of religion are even now the most important 
study for the men of the present century. That person is 
criminally ignorant who does not understand that a spu- 
rious Christianity is the fell star which rules the destiny of 
the nations. ‘The masses are fast coming to see that ecclesi- 
astical is the prop of political tyranny, and the worst foe of 
the species. Our age, indeed, calls for an active piety. ‘ All 
things are full of labor.”” But our zeal should be enlightened 
by the truest Christian knowledge. For there is nothing 
to oppose to error and false religion but the simple truth 
of Jesus, as that truth is revealed in the Bible. There is 
nothing, but the gospel, which can put down oppression and 
elevate humanity. 

Let us not think that, by the recent reverses in Europe, 
the shadow on the dial of time has gone backward. The order 
which reigns there, as it was once said to reign in Warsaw, 
is but the slumber of the volcano, which is preparing to 
shake the earth. God has whispered it to the hearts of the 
people, that the heads of the Greek and Latin hierarchies 
are the fanatical and common enemies of the. human race. 
The love of true liberty, and the love of false religion, are 
beginning to struggle for the mastery in the hearts of the 
millions of our race. 

Never since God started our planet in its career of ages, 
has it seen such an era as this. If we might have chosen 
our time to live, with the light which we now have, we 
would have selected the present. At this central stand-point 
of the nineteenth century then, let the great ideas and duties 
of the day, fill our hearts. It is our faith, that this world 
belongs to Christ’s crown and kingdom ;—a free gospel is 
our motto, and our hope is in God, who is the Saviour of 
Israel, and the almighty Ruler of the world. 
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GOD KNOWN BY HIS JUDGMENTS. 


Our constant readers will remember, that, in two previous 
articles, the judgments of God upon the heathen have been 
considered, as making him known in the earth. In the pres- 
ent article, the divine judgments upon civilized nations will 
be considered, as an equally striking illustration of the truth, 
that ‘“‘the Lord is known by the judgments which he exe- 
cuteth.” 

The idea has gained considerable currency, that, as nations 
will not exist in their collective capacity in the coming world, 
they must suffer in this world the retributive judgments 
which, by their public acts of wickedness, they may provoke. 
Without stopping to inquire with nice discrimination, how 
far this sentiment is correct, it is sufficient to say, that judg- 
ments do in fact fall upon nations as such, when they become 
thoroughly contaminated with impiety and vice. ‘These 
judgments may have regard to the sins of individuals; for it 
is these which, in the aggregate, make up the sins of the 
nation. But these sins may, in many cases, be committed by 
men who are possessed of high political power; and who, in 
the official exercise of that power, commit the most egre- 
gious offences. As they are the representatives of the nation, 
the whole nation is involved more or less in the guilt, and 
in the judgment which follows. No doubt, those who are 
leaders in transgressions of a public character will be held 
accountable for the amount of injury which they inflict upon 
their fellow-creatures ; but this does not exempt from suffer- 
ing the mass of the subjects of that government whose acts 
incur the divine displeasure. 

Jehovah has said to all nations having the knowledge of his 
revealed will: “At what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it, if that nation against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that 
I thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall speak 
concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to 
plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, 
then I will repent of the good wherewith I said I would bene- 
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fit them.” How have these words been verified in the history 
of civilized nations for centuries past! And how has the Lord 
of nations, by means of this history, been making himself 
known in the earth! Nations to which the gospel has been 
preached have walked after the imagination of an evil heart. 
God has threatened to smite them with the rod. In some in- 
stances, they have repented, and reformed; and he has repented 
of the evil he thought todo unto them. In other instances, the 
warning voice being unheeded, the rod has begun to smite ; 
and then the nations have repented, and the rod has been 
removed. But in other instances, judgment after judgment 
has been sent, without bringing the guilty nation to repent- 
ance, until at length the forbearance of God could go no far- 
ther, and the nation was plucked up and destroyed. In all 
these cases, and in the last by terrible things in righteous- 
ness, is the Lord made known by the judgments which he 
executeth. What can be more reasonable, than that where 
the Lord has dispensed peculiar blessings, he should send 
peculiar judgments, if these blessings are abused? He that 
knoweth his master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes. Nations as well as individuals are subject 
to this criterion. We proceed to illustrate this principle by 
a reference to some hations,—to one in particular,— which 
have enjoyed great religious privileges, and have incurred 
great guilt and ruin by the abuse of them. 

Modern France undoubtedly holds a prominent place 
among those nations. It is not necessary for the present 
design, to prove that the inhabitants of France are sinners 
above all others that dwell on the face of the earth ; but that 
they afford a striking illustration of the truth, that God is 
known by his judgments upon nations which in a remarka- 
ble degree abuse the blessings of revelation. 

The points to be established are these ;—— that France has 
been favored in a high degree with the teachings of revela- 
tion; that she has been distinguished among civilized nations 
for her contemptuous treatment of revelation ; that, in conse- 
quence of this impiety, judgments have fallen upon her, 
which have filled the world with astonishment and dismay ; 
and finally, that through these judgments, the Lord is making 
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himself known as the author of the Bible, and as pledged to 
make all revolutions in the earth subservient to the establish- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

Centuries ago, F'rance had the gospel preached within her 
borders. The effects of the apostolic zeal in the early proc- 
lamation of the cross were not confined to Palestine, Greece, 
and Rome; but extended to other countries, and among them 
to the beautiful region of the Loire, and the Seine. Brevity 
requires us to touch very slightly upon the earlier influences 
of Christianity upon the Gallican race; but we know that 
they were considerable, long before the corruptions which 
afterwards disgraced the Catholic church had assumed their 
decided character. It cannot, indeed, be denied, that these 
corruptions afforded a pretext for revolting from the restraints 
of revealed religion. Some apology can be offered for those 
who made their first attacks upon the gospel through the 
abominations of popery. Yet amidst these abominations, and 
in spite of them, there was much true light which might have 
been seen, if darkness had not been preferred. Some of 
the best Christians who have ever lived were found in the 
established church of France, during those successive genera- 
tions in which the Papacy was doing its worst, both in doc- 
trine and in practice. ‘Though these were found chiefly among 
the poor and despised curates, and the common _ people 
instructed by them, yet sometimes a Fenelon appeared, 
adorned with learning, and having access to the first ranks 
of society, who proclaimed by precept and life, the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

The educated portions of French society had sufficient 
discernment to see the difference between the pretenders 
to religion, and the humble followers of the Lamb. ‘They 
ought to have adhered to the truth, and rejected the preten- 
sion. But instead of this, they manifested a special hostility 
to the duties of religion, and to those who practised them. 
As light increased amidst the long-prevailing darkness, the 
struggle became more and more terrible between the advo- 
cates of the true gospel and the abettors of the Romish 
hierarchy in all its deformities. No doubt, the opposers of 
this spiritual despotism were sometimes, and to some extent, 
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actuated by a spirit which is not according to the meekness 
of Christ. ‘They were imperfect, and could not be expected 
to rise entirely above the anti-Christian influences that sur- 
rounded them. But the Spirit of the Lord and of Christian 
liberty was with them; their numbers increased, and their 
power was felt. Had they been treated by the government 
with toleration, the whole history of the nation would have 
been changed from what it is. Their chief offence against 
the reigning powers was, that they were conscientiously 
opposed to the corruptions of the gospel which had found 
entrance into the church. ‘To shew how much of the light 
of the gospel France had then enjoyed by their means, it 
is sufficient to say, that, just before the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, the celebrated Admiral Coligny presented 
a petition in their behalf before the king, assuring his majesty, 
with tears in his eyes, that there were two hundred thousand 
who were ready to sign the petition. 

These protestants sympathized with the great movement 
that was then going on in Germany ; and with the persecuted 
Christians of every nation who were feeling the smart of the 
Papal inflictions. Through the reformation, France had 
within her reach a better knowledge of the gospel than had 
prevailed for many generations past. We are assured by his- 
torians, that the doctrines of the reformed religion had made 
such progress at this time, that if they had advanced but 
a step further, the reformed would have become the predom- 
inant religion of France. If, therefore, this great nation took 
upon herself the responsibility of driving from her, as far as 
she was able, the true gospel and its followers, it was not for 
want of light. She had enjoyed abundant opportunities for 
knowing her Master’s will. No modern nation has sinned 
against greater knowledge of the true God and Jesus the 
Redeemer. 

What, then, must we expect, if we find her rejecting the 
doctrines of the cross, and persecuting the saints? What, 
then, shall God do with the nation, which, having in her 
bosom hundreds of thousands embracing the truths of the 
gospel, takes cruel counsel to exterminate them, for the sim- 
ple reason that they had embraced those truths? 
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The more maturely we consider how France has treated 
the gospel which had been so faithfully preached to her, 
we shall feel the more deeply that she has been distin- 
guished above almost all other nations for her abuse of Chris- 
tianity. Persecution had been long going on, before the 
reformation ; but it was reserved for that era, when the full 
blaze of truth was shining upon the face of the country, to 
give birth to a stupendous crime which could not have been 
perpetrated, had there been less conviction of the truth to be 
violently quenched. Indeed it was the very vividness of the 
spreading light, inspiring the dread of its national predom- 
inance, which led the powers of France to imbrue their hands 
in such unutterable guilt. 

We refer, of course, to the infamous day of St. Bartholo- 
mew. According to a well-concerted plan, in the year 1572, 
a general massacre of the Protestants took place, throughout 
France. Coligny himself fell a victim, and his head was 
sent to Rome. ‘The destruction effected, has scarce a parallel 
on the records of persecution. ‘The murderers were known 
to each other by the sign of the cross. ‘They spared neither 
the aged and infirm, nor the women and children. ‘The 
bloody act was the act of France in her national character. 
The king placed himself at a window, that he might feast his 
eyes upon the butchery around his palace ; and reiterated his 
orders that not a Protestant should be spared. He even 
fired upon them himself, and his guards practised upon them 
barbarities of every description, with a ferocious delight. 
The massacre continued for seven successive days. Mul- 
titudes of the citizens of one of the most enlightened of 
modern nations, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
within the influences of the rising and spreading light of 
learning and religion that beamed from the reformation, were 
put to death in cold blood, for no other offence than ventur- 
ing to profess a religious faith embraced by nearly one 
half of the nation! Here is guilt enough to account for 
all the woes that have visited France since that time. 

As the Jews, in reference to the death of Christ, dared to 
say: ‘His blood be on us, and on our children!”’ so said 
France of the murdered protestants; ‘Their blood be on 
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us, and our succeeding generations!’ Dreadfully has the 
imprecation been realized. 

But the measure of guilt with which France is chargeable 
was not yet full. Much is to be added to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day. The blood of the martyrs in this 
case, as in former ages, was the seed of the church. The 
cause which seemed to be slain and buried, rose again. 
Protestantism once more prevailed. In the reign of Henry 
IV., the celebrated edict of Nantes gave liberty of worship to 
the children of the reformation. 'They became strong in all 
the provinces ; and then another act of persecution was put 
forth in the name of France, exceeding in enormity that of 
which we have been writing. In order to see its full enor- 
mity, we must take into account the great progress which 
the reformed religion had now made in Europe. We must 
consider how clearly it had been demonstrated, that every 
blessing of this life follows in the train of the Bible received 
as the only and sufficient rule of faith and practice, and how 
far the dominant church had departed from this rule. We 
must consider the character of those Protestants who were 
about to be banished from France, — how peaceable, industri- 
ous, and exemplary in all things, even as they were required 
to be by that gospel which they had bound to their hearts. 

In the reign of Louis XIV., and again in that of his suc- 
cessor, the revocation of the edict of Nantes renewed all the 
horrors of persecution. Remembering the blood which had 
so recently flowed, and fearing the repetition of the general 
slaughter, they fled into almost all the countries of the civil- 
ized world. So great an acquisition were they esteemed, 
that some nations,—as Sweden,— publicly invited them to 
their shores. England owes no small share of her prosperity 
to the manufacturing and commercial enterprise they brought 
with them. Our own country has testified to the excellent 
character of the Huguenots who found here a shelter from 
the raging storm. 

But what shall we say of the nation that deprived itself, 
by iniquitous legislation, of the good influence of those Chris- 
tians, who elsewhere have been a blessing to the world? 
When the cities of the plain have become such that Lot 
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must flee for his life, how long shall it be ere the Lord will 
rain down from heaven the desolating tempest ? 

Our limits will not permit us to go fully into the details of 
crime which precipitated France into her unequalled suffer- 
ings; yet we must not fail to note that grand trait in her 
character,— her open and rampant atheism. Her public acts, 
pronouncing death an eternal sleep, and deifying reason 
under the name and dress of libertinism, are too well known 
to need special notice. France, as a nation, had become infi- 
del. Her wits, her orators, her statesmen, her ecclesiastics, 
had fallen into the dreadful gulph. The secret societies of 
the Continent spreading their influence everywhere, had 
come to regard it as the grand desideratum to root out from 
the public mind all reverence for the institutions of religion.’ 

Christian philosophers have not failed to trace most of the 
calamities of France, to this contempt of God and his revealed 
word. ‘To the charge of Mirabeau, and the Duke of Orleans, 
—both leading members of the Illuminati,—to the infidel 
pens of Voltaire and the host of scoffers that aided him in the 
crusade against the cross, is laid the fearful judgments that 
soon succeeded,— the universal licentiousness of morals, the 
recklessness, the blood, the nation’s tears, the spectacle of 
ruin which made the world to shudder. Carlyle says: 
“The French revolution found its evangelist in Rousseau. 
His semi-delirious speculations on the miseries of civilized 
life, the preferability of the savage and such like, helped well 
to produce a whole delirium in France generally. He could 
be cooped into garrets, laughed at as a maniac, left to starve 
like a wild beast in his cage ; — but he could not be hindered 
from setting the world on fire.”’ 

We are ready to join in ascribing a vast influence to the 
infidel writers of France in producing her woes; but there 
is another view of the subject which should not be passed 
over with a superficial eye. If infidelity, with her hands on 
the press and on secret societies, is chargeable with so much 
evil, we should not forget that the Encyclopedists and [llumi- 
nati were themselves the creatures of corrupt and persecuting 
Romanism. ‘The nation had murdered or banished the best 
of her citizens, and given over the sway to false religion and 
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general immorality. Hence, secret unbelief pervaded the 
mass of the people, and the mask was at any moment ready 
to be thrown off. 7 

When, therefore, the literature of the nation combined to 
attack the church, it had at first an apology in the vices of 
the church. Voltaire knew very well, that the nation was 
prepared for a successful assault on the prevailing religion. 
The people had long been accustomed to get all their ideas 
of the gospel from those who perverted it, in almost every 
particular. We cannot excuse the men of genius and learn- 
ing, who having begun the attack upon the abominations of 
the Papacy, went so far as to aim at the entire fabric of Chris- 
tianity. But these very men had themselves been led astray 
by blind leaders of the blind, and deeply wronged in their 
moral nature : —and now, having once engaged in the work 
of opposition to what had been for ages a stupendous usurpa- 
tion, they were naturally conducted into the excess of out- 
rage which they committed against the sacred cause of truth 
and human happiness. But such men can never, under any 
circumstances, employ their pens against the only hope of our 
race, — the gospel of Christ, — without aggravated guilt. 

Crime could go no farther. Punishment was the next 
thing written in the book of divine decrees. ,Men were 
cut adrift upon a tumultuous ocean. ‘They become the 
tormentors of each other. ‘Treachery and blood abound. 
Society is turned up from its deep foundations. The guillo- 
tine is employed upon the royal family because it is royal, 
and upon the plebeian because he is French. 

No description will here be attempted of the divine judg- 
ments manifested in the French revolution. They are 
known, perhaps, as thoroughly and generally as any event 
that history records. We have seen that they were brought 
on by the great wickedness of France, in her abuse of the 
light of the gospel. We have only further to remark, that, 
through these judgments, God is making himself known as 
the God of creation, of providence, and of revelation. 

The very earth has been made, through this revolution, 
to speak forth the wonders of the Godhead. On the spot 
where men chose to deny his existence, has Jehovah dis- 
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played the terrors of his majesty, to such a degree as to rivet 
the attention of the world. In his providential dealings with 
France, he has shewn the connection between impiety and 
national ruin, more distinctly and impressively, perhaps, than 
in any preceding event. And as the pure Word of God was 
cast out as fabulous, by the body of the people, the terrific 
consequences of so doing have appeared amidst the scenes of 
the revolution, with such prominence as to crown that Word 
with honor in the view of the nations. This lesson has 
been taught to the world on a gigantic scale. The pulpit 
from which the great sermon was read, has been in sight of 
all the tribes, and kindreds, and tongues, of the earth. The 
voice which read it has been loud enough to resound over 
all the globe. Every sea has heard it. The Lord is known 
everywhere by the judgments which he has inflicted upon 
guilty France. Other nations that were too well disposed to 
walk after the same example of impiety, have been kept back 
from the brink of the precipice by beholding the judicial suf- 
ferings of France. 

‘T’he consequences of those crimes which have led already 
to such fearful calamities, are still working their way through 
the doubtful history of recent changes. All who revere the 
Word of God, are fully aware of the difficulty as to the estab- 
lishment of good government, and the prevalence of peaee 
and prosperity, in that land. They have no confidence in 
any attempts that can be made to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty, so long as the Sabbath is trodden under foot. Religion 
cannot prosper without her day of rest and worship; and 
without the prosperity of religion, morality cannot be secured, 
nor those sober and rational views of liberty which are far 
removed from all licentiousness. ‘There is little hazard in 
saying, that the world has never before experienced so wide- 
spread a conviction of the necessity of pure and undefiled 
religion to form the basis of national prosperity, as now pre- 
vails, chiefly on account of the terrible things in righteous- 
ness which God has brought upon infidel Europe within the 
last sixty years. We cannot doubt that this conviction is to 
be yet more widely spread, by the events that are taking 
place in such rapid and alarming succession. 
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CONSERVATISM. 


We use the word conservatism, not in the technical sense 
of political parties, but in a broad sense, which indicates 
a healthy antagonism to all the radical and destructive ele- 
ments which are now assailing the whole frame of society. 
Modern history teaches, that Calvinism has been the foster- 
ing nurse of civil liberty,—as in Switzerland, Holland, Scot- 
land, England, and America; and that it has held the lead- 
ing agency in all the chief developments of such liberty, in 
the last three centuries. The history of our own time makes 
it plain, that the same system of Christian doctrine is equally 
the antagonist of rash and fanatical attempts at reform. 

It is the natural working of the orthodox scheme of moral 
theology, to create a repugnance to all human and corporate 
tyranny, and an equal abhorrence of lawless and tumultuary 
changes. He who lives in the belief of the sublime doctrine 
of God’s eternal decrees whereby the world is governed, will 
scorn to be subject to the decrees of man, and will firmly 
insist on the predominance of the law of right, and on a set- 
tled order of things. As the ages subsequent to the Refor- 
mation witnessed the stern resistance of such minds to anti- 
guated abuses and hoary despotisms,—so the present age 
sees the same class of minds arrayed inflexibly against all 
anti-social and malignant innovations, and all unprincipled 
and infidel disorganizers. 

Let us recur to a few examples of this instinctive and 
intelligent conservatism. One prominent form of radicalism, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, has been seen in the 
crusade against the death-penalty, and virtually against all 
penalties not strictly reformatory. Now it is well known, 
that decided Calvinists, almost to a man, have frowned upon 
this movement, because it proceeds on principles adverse to 
those of the moral government of God. At the same time, 
it has been mostly countenanced by Unitarians, Universalists, 
and opposers of all forms of Christianity. Indeed, these lat- 
ter classes had started and widely disseminated their princi- 
ples on this subject, before the open crusade against capital 
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punishment had begun. Dr. Channing, in his election ser- 
mon, preached in 1830, undertook to indoctrinate our legis- 
lature on this point. Urging the duty of punishing only for 
the reformation of the offender, he argues thus: “ You say, 
We must punish for example. But history shews, that what 
is called exemplary punishment cannot boast of great effi- 
ciency. Crime thrives under severe penalties,—thrives on 
the blood of offenders.” 

It is a cardinal principle of Unitarianism and Universalism, 
that, under the government of God, there are no punish- 
ments for example’s sake ; — that all punishments are designed 
merely for the reformation of the offender, and not at all that 
others ‘‘may hear and fear.’”? And if it be so under the per- 
fect government of God, it is a natural inference, that it 
should be so in civil government, which is itself an ordinance | 
of God. ‘Thus the recent efforts to exclude from our penal 
code all exemplary punishments, are directly traced to Uni- 
tarianism, and its kindred influences. These efforts are also 
directly opposed to a fair reading of the New Testament, as 
well as to the orthodox system, which is strictly drawn from 
the benevolent and righteous teachings of the Son of God. 

The like may be said of certain crudities in the theory and 
practice of education, which have, of late, raised some dis- 
turbance. We allude to the exclusion of all corporal correc- 
tion from the discipline of schools and families. ‘This notion, 
for a time, found prodigious favor; and, in the hands of the 
Transcendentalists, had not a few comic illustrations. Yet 
it is but a limber twig from that root which produces the 
doctrine, that all punishment must aim at the reformation of 
the transgressor alone ; — while, with absurd incoherence, it 
denies that punishment has any reforming power. This 
novel notion originates in the Unitarian view of human 
nature. It is not admitted, in that quarter, that man is natu- 
rally depraved, or that ‘“ foolishness is bound up in the heart 
of a child,” and that “the rod of correction will drive it far 
from him.” It is held by the would-be reformers of school and 
family government, that goodness is the spontaneous product 
of the human heart; and that the child, if only set free from 
outward restraints, will develop this native virtue. 
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To the same anti-evangelical source, we may track the 
extravagant sentiments of the non-resistants, which have 
done so much to impede the sacred cause of emancipation ; 
and also the fierce ultraism, which has done so much to retard 
the ‘Temperance movement. The ‘Temperance enterprize 
was begun, and, in its early stages, was mainly pushed for- 
ward, by Calvinistic ministers. But, in its later stages, it 
assumed a different character ; and our ministers found them- 
selves obliged to stand aloof from the extravagancies engrafted 
on the good stock by men of another spirit. The history of 
this business well illustrates each of the moral tendencies of 
Calvinism,— its tendency to generate needed reforms,— and 
its tendency to resist fanatical and irreligious measures in the 
prosecution of reforms. 

The same remarks might be made about the Socialism, 
which, for several years, struggled for birth among us. The 
Roxbury Phalanx had for its head and soul, a distinguished 
Unitarian minister, once a popular pastor in Boston. Another 
phalanx in this State had for its leader a noted Restorationist, 
not very perceptibly differing from the Unitarians. And the 
chief priest of Socialism in this country, —the editor of the 
New York Tribune, — has made transcendental Unitarianism 
even more prominent in his paper than Socialism. But we 
believe the man is yet to be found, who is at once a decided 
Calvinist, and an avowed Socialist. 

Our position has its most comprehensive illustration in the 
followers of Mr. Garrison,—a general name for the aggre- 
gate of all the maddest forms of radicalism. With what 
class of religionists is this frantic faction in the nearest sym- 
pathy and agreement? It is notorious, that, so far as they 
express any religious sentiments, they are either Unitarians 
or Pantheists ; and the difference between these is more in 
name, than in substance. Coleridge has said, with his usual 
penetration and power: ‘TI hold it demonstrable, that a con- 
sistent Socinianism, following its own consequences, must 

come to Pantheism; and, in ungodding the Saviour, must 
deify cats and dogs, fleas and frogs.” * On the principle of 


* Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, Vol. IV. P. 224. 
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elective affinity, there is nothing strange in the amalgama- 
tion of all sorts of anti-evangelical theorists in the noisy Gar- 
risonian camp. ‘This is equally true of the anti-christians 
and ‘“‘come-outers,’’ who have fallen away to them from the 
ranks of orthodoxy. ‘They went out from us, but they 
were not of us: for if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us: but they went out, that they 
might be made manifest that they were not all of us.”” The 
best illustration of the moral stand-point of Calvinism is to be 
seen in the temper of this band of bitter factionists. If we 
may judge by their own expressions, no denominations are 
so honored by their malevolent opposition, as those which 
are most distinctively Calvinistic. 

This, then is the glory of Calvinism, that it not only orig- 
inated the civil and social hberty of this country, but that it 
stands as the main defence of the public mind against the 
fanaticisms by which that liberty would otherwise be cor- 
rupted and destroyed. 





REV. BENJAMIN WOOD, AS A PREACHER.* 


Rev. Bensamin Woop, of Upton, was an uncommonly 
interesting and successful preacher of the gospel. Even in 
old age, he continued to bring forth the fruits of an able min- 
istry. Though he was permitted to minister to the same 
people for fifty-three years, the last sermon he ever preached 
to them, awakened, perhaps, as much interest as any that he 
preached during his long ministry. Even to the close of his 
life, the people of his charge, were quite as well pleased to 
see him in the pulpit, as any substitute he could furnish. 
And no one was greeted with a more general and cordial 
welcome than he, by the churches and congregations through 
all the region where he was so long and so well known. 


* This sketch is here inserted with much pleasure, in accordance with the 
request of the Harmony Association, by one of whose esteemed brethren it 


was prepared. 
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There was a certain charm about his preaching, which drew 
many to hear him, who had no sympathy with the truths he 
uttered. A brief analysis of his character as a preacher, it 
is thought, may be profitable. What were the elements of 
his power in the pulpit? What rendered him so acceptable 
and successful, as a minister of the New Testament? 

The answer to the inquiry here proposed, involves a con- 
sideration of the matter, and the manner, of his preaching. 
The matter of his preaching was evangelical. And though 
it was less peculiar than his manner, yet it had a very defi- 
nite character. He preached the gospel of Christ,— the gos- 
pel which is adapted to the necessities of fallen man; and 
not another gospel, having no Saviour, and but little of his 
truth in it. His sermons were not learned and polished dis- 
quisitions on science or the arts, or literature or philosophy, 
nor were they tame moral essays; but they were clear and 
forcible vindications of the character and ways of God, clear 
exhibitions of the plan of redemption by the cross of Christ, 
and solemn appeals to sinful dying men to be reconciled to 
God. ‘They did not abound so much in the flowers of rhet- 
oric, as in the fruits of the tree of life. 

The peculiarities of his theology were those that charac- 
terize the system of Dr. Emmons,— that master in Israel, at 
whose feet he, with so many other able ministers of Christ, 
was brought up. He ever delighted to hear, and to tell others, 
about “the great and dreadful God,’—the ‘great King 
above all gods.” It was the joy of his heart that “the Lord 
reigns, working all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
He felt and taught, that none but God could fill the throne, and 
direct the affairs of the universe ; and that though ‘ clouds and 
darkness are round about Him, righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne.”” He presented those views 
of the character and condition of man which are clearly 
revealed in the Bible, representing him as a lost sinner, totally 
depraved, condemned already, and entirely dependent upon 
the sovereign grace of God for salvation. 

And he preached Christ crucified, as the only Saviour of 
the lost,—-the all-sufficient Saviour of the chief of sinners. 
Like Paul before Agrippa, he reasoned with his fellow-men of 
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righteousness, temperance, and judgment tocome. Knowing 
the terror of the Lord, he persuaded men to bow without delay 
at the foot of the cross, and to make Christ their refuge from 
the wrath tocome. With a deep conviction of the exceeding 
worth and danger of the soul, he watched for souls, as one 
that must give account. ‘T'o him, as to those who listened 
to him with attention when he was preaching, the judgment- 
seat of Christ seemed like a solemn reality. By the prospect 
of it, he was moved, and sought to move others. The 
subject-matter of his preaching, was “the truth, as it is in 
Jesus ;”’ and by manifestation of the truth, he commended 
himself to the consciences of men in the sight of God. 

He not only preached the truth, but he studied to shew 
himself approved unto God, a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. He was a very 
discriminating preacher. He meditated deeply on the themes 
of his discourses, and gave himself wholly to them, so that 
his profiting appeared to all who heard him. His habits 
of study were maintained to the last. Those who were 
members of the same Association with him can bear witness, 
that some of the richest and most labored productions of his 
pen, were prepared when he was borne down by the infirmi- 
ties of age, and the grave was well-nigh ready for him. His 
mind was thus saved from becoming rusty, and his thoughts 
had a freshness and vigor well adapted to awaken interest in 
those to whom they were presented. He was not accus- 
tomed to carry into the pulpit an ancient manuscript, whose 
contents could be decyphered only by a process, laborious and 
tedious both to himself and his hearers ; but a discourse fresh 
from the mint of thought and feeling, and between it and his 
own soul there was a warm and living sympathy. 

In Mr. Wood’s manner of preaching, there was also much 
that was well-fitted to excite the interest, and fix the atten- 
tion, of an audience. His style was chaste and simple. His 
sentences were short and full of meaning, and their meaning 
was very plain to all who gave suitable attention. His ser-. 
mons were constructed after the model of his revered instruc- 
tor in theology. He usually preached both parts of the day 
from a single text; giving in the morning the body of the 
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sermon, or explaining and establishing the truth contained in 
the text, and occupying the afternoon with inferences. He 
used to say, that if ever he did any good to his fellow-men, 
as a preacher, it was chiefly by his inferences. And those 
who have heard him, are ready to admit the correctness of 
his own impression in reference to this thing. Not that there 
was any deficiency in ‘the body of the sermon. Had that 
been the case, the inferences must have been weak and 
powerless. For inferences require something to sustain them. 
They cannot be drawn with any force, without something 
from which to draw them. The stream cannot rise higher 
than the fountain whence it issues, and his streams of infer- 
ence always flowed from a full and living fountain. They 
arose naturally from the subject, were pertinent to the con- 
dition of the hearer, and expressed with a directness and force 
of language well fitted to accomplish the end of preaching,— 
the conviction and salvation of the soul. Those inferences 
were the arrows of truth which were made sharp in the 
hearts of the King’s enemies, whereby many were brought 
to bow in humble submission at his feet. 

Another element of power in the manner of Mr. Wood, 
was a voice, clear, rich, and musical in its tones. His voice 
was naturally good. And he knew how to play skilfully on 
that charming instrument,—the human voice. He was 
aman of very tender sensibility. He acted easily and natu- 
rally in conformity with that rhetorical maxim expressed by 
the Latin poet, “If you would make others weep, you must 
first weep yourself.”” He was wont to evince a kind and 
degree of emotion which corresponded well with the solemn 
truth to which he was giving utterance, and shewed that he 
felt the force of those motives by which he labored to per- 
suade others. His lively emotion was expressed in his eye, 
in his countenance, in his gesture, but most especially in the 
tones of his voice. Garrick said, that Whitefield could make 
his hearers weep or tremble by his varied utterance of the 
“sweet word, Mesopotamia!” An intelligent gentleman 
says, that he and many others in the congregation were, on 
one occasion, melted to tears, by Mr. Wood’s peculiar man- 
ner of uttering the words of his text. The text was in the 
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fifth chapter of the gospel of Luke: ‘“ And Simon, answer- 
ing, said unto him, Master, we have toiled all the night, and 
have taken nothinz: nevertheless, at thy word, I will let 
down the net.” These words were uttered in tones so ten- 
der and subduing, as to bring many to tears. 

Mr. Wood’s manner was earnest and affectionate. He 
did not mistake harshness for earnestness. His manner of 
announcing the threatenings of God was not “that harsh and 
unfeeling manner,’ which Robert Hall pronounces “not 
only barbarous and inhuman, but calculated, by inspiring 
disgust, to rob those threatenings of their efficiency.”’ The 
awful part of his message, which may be styled the “ burden 
of the Lord,” was wont to fall with impressive weight upon 
his hearers, because ‘delivered with a trembling hand and 
fa.tering lips.” The look, the tone, the action, when such 
subjects were discussed, were not such as tend only to excite 
horror and revulsion, but a mixture of solemnity and affec- 
tion, —the awfulness of love. ‘Real earnestness,” says 
Rev. J. A. James, “is the result of deep emotion; and the 
emotion excited by the sight of a fellow-creature perishing 
in his sins, is that of the tenderest commiseration, which 
will express itself, not in stormy declamation and thundering 
denunciations, but in tones of solemnly chastened expostu- 
lation and appeal.” 

Another characteristic of Rev. Mr. Wood, was the power 
of adapting himself to times and seasons, and to the peculiar 
circumstances of a congregation. As the musician knows 
what key to touch if he would bring forth a given sound, so 
he seemed to have an unusually quick and clear perception 
of what was needed to produce a certain impression at a cer- 
tain time; and he was wont to say the mght thing, at the 
right time, and in the right way,— to speak a word in season. 
Many have felt the effect of a few sentences from his lips 
in waking up the “ drowsy powers,” in rousing the “ sluggish 
soul,” and suddenly reviving the flagging interest of the 
conference meeting. Moreover he always stopped when he 
had done. He never taxed the patience of an audience, 
to hear him when he had nothing to say. ‘T'ediousness was 
something of which his hearers never had occasion to complain. 
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Such, isa brief and imperfect exhibition of Rev. Mr. Wood, 
as a preacher. Would that there were more like him! 

When he finished his long and useful ministry, and 
devout men from all the region around, assembled to carry 
him to his burial, and make lamentation over him, each of 
his younger brethren in the ministry felt that he would gladly 
catch the mantle, in which that esteemed father was arrayed 
in the pulpit, when he came to deliver God’s messages of 
wrath and mercy to dying men. And could they each be 
clothed with his distinguishing excellencies as a preacher, 
their ministry would prove a rich blessing to the world, and 
could be reviewed from its close with rich satisfaction. And 
when they should rest from their labors with the blessed 
dead, their works would be with them in heaven, and follow- 
ing them thither in Jong succession. 





MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH. 


In the rural grave-yards of New England, few lines are 
oftener repeated on the head-stones, than those which assure 
the passing reader, that 


‘¢ The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish, when they sleep in dust.” 


It is healthful, as well as pleasant, to inhale these fragrant 
memories ; and to breathe in that vital air of goodness, which 
embalms with the “ odors of sanctity ”’ the names of the pious 
dead. Having lately had occasion to exhume, from the accu- 
mulated dust of oblivion, all that remains of the virtues of 
one of the most holy and exemplary of the Puritan pastors of 
the first and best age of New England, the writer cannot 
resist the impulse to exhibit these recovered relics to as many 
eyes as may glance at these pages.* 


* Most of the original documents used in preparing this sketch were 
furnished by the liberality of Chailes Ewer, Esq., late president of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society. 
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Michael Wigglesworth was born in England, October 28th, 
1631. In a-sketch of his early life and religious experience, 
prepared by himself, apparently for use at his ordination, he 
says: ‘I vas born of godly parents that feared the Lord 
greatly, even from their youth; but in an ungodly place, 
where the generality of the people rather derided, than imi- 
tated, their piety.” It was natural that this worthy pair 
should seek for some more congenial abode. ‘ These godly 
parents of mine,” says their son, ‘‘ meeting with opposition 
and persecution for religion, because they went from their 
own parish church to hear the word and receive the Lord’s 
Supper, took up resolutions to pluck up their stakes, and 
remove themselves to New England. And accordingly they 
did so, leaving dear relations, friends, and acquaintances, their 
native land, a new-built house, and a flourishing trade, to 
expose themselves to the hazard of the seas, and to the dis- 
tressing difficulties of a howling wilderness, that they might 
enjoy liberty of conscience, and Christ-in his ordinances.” 

After many difficulties and dangers, they landed at Charles- 
town, the lad Michael not beiug then quite seven years old. 
In a few weeks, the family embarked again, for Quinipiac, 
now New Haven, in October, 1638. On their passage they 
encountered a storm, which drove them ashore upon a sandy. 
beach, till the next flood tide took them off, and they reached 
their port in safety. ‘This was a very different busjness from 
going to New Haven by railroad! ‘ Winter approaching,” 
scys our authority, ‘we dwelt in a cellar partly under-ground, 
covered with earth, the first winter. But I remember that 
one great rain broke in upon us, and drenched me so in my 
bed, being asleep, that I fell sick upon it; but the Lord, in 
mercy, spared my life and restored my health.” It may be 
surmised, however, that these rough exposures had something 
to do with enfeebling his constitution, and bringing on the 
weaknesses which so long depressed his later life. 

The next summer he was sent to school to that famous 
pedagozue, Ezekiel Cheever ; under whom, in a year or two, 
he had already begun the composition of Latin, when his father 
was seized with a lameness which grew upon him till he died, 
thirteen years afterward. ‘The boy being taken off from his 
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studies to aid his parent, soon lost what he had acquired. 
But on entering his fourteenth year, he was sent back to 
school; and in two years and three quarters, was judged fit 
to enter Harvard College. He graduated in 1651, and was 
soon appointed a fellow and tutor. In the document above 
cited, he pays the following grateful tribute to his parent: 
“Tt was an act of great self-denial in my father, that, not- 
withstanding his own lameness and great weakness of body, 
which required the service and helpfulness of a son, and hav- 
ing but one son to be the staff of his age and supporter of his 
weakness, he would yet for my good be content to deny him- 
self of that comfort and assistance, I might have lent him. 
It was also an evident proof of a strong faith in him, in that 
he durst adventure to send me to the College, though his 
estate was but small, and little enough to maintain himself 
and small family left at home. And God let him live to see 
how acceptable to himself this service was, in giving up his 
only son to the Lord, and bringing him up to learning, 
especially the lively actings of his faith and self-denial herein. 
For first, notwithstanding his great weakness of body, yet he 
lived till I was so far brought up as that I was called to be 
a Fellow of the College, and improved in public service there, 
and until I had preached several times; yea, and more than 
so, he lived to see and hear what God had done for my soul 
in turning me from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, which filled his heart full of joy and thank- 
fulness beyond what can be expressed. And for his outward 
estate, that was so far from being sunk by what he spent 
from year to year upon my education, that in six years’ time 
it was plainly doubled ;. which himself took great notice of, 
and spake of it to myself and others, to the praise of God, 
with admiration and thankfulness. . After he had lived under 
great and sore affliction for the space of thirteen years, a pat- 
tern of faith, patience, humility, and heavenly-mindedness, 
having done his work in my education, and received an 
answer to his prayers, God took him to his heavenly rest, 
where he is now reaping the fruit of his labors.” 

Having been strictly and religiously trained, Michael Wig- 
glesworth was kept, before and during his College course, 
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from all scandalous sins; but, being actuated, as he says, 
‘*‘ by corrupt nature, he could propound no right and noble 
ends to himself; but acted from self and for self.”” He was 
indeed studious, and strove to outdo his compeers ; “but it was 
for honor, and applause, and preferment, and such poor beg- 
garly ends.” ‘But,’ he says, “when I had been in College 
about three years and a half, God, in his love and pity to my 
soul, wrought a great change in me, both in heart and life, 
and from that time forward, I learned to study with God, and 
for God. And whereas, before that, I had thoughts of apply- 
ing myself to the study and practice of physic, I wholly laid 
aside those thoughts, and did choose to serve Christ in the 
work of the ministry, if he would please to fit me for it, and 
to accept of my service in that great work.” 

That he was much troubled in regard to health, while 
residing at Cambridge, is evident from the following passage 
in his diary while tutor there: ‘In our President’s expo- 
sition, [ found sweet encouragement, in regard to my bodily 
weakness, occasionally fetched from that, Isaiah xl. 30, 31,” 
‘‘ Riven the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall; but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles,” etc. Upon these words, President Dunster, mak- 
ing, as it seems, his daily exposition in the College hall, 
uttered the apposite remark: “It may be thou art sickly. 
Why, the Lord is thy physician, who healeth thee. He can 
make thee strong in thy age, though thou be weakly in thy 
youth.” This assertion was made good, in a remarkable 
degree, to Mr. Wigglesworth; who afforded full proof, at 
last, that God is able to uphold the “ bruised reed,” and make 
it one of the firmest pillars in his eternal temple. 

Dr. Increase Mather, who was one of his pupils, thus 
speaks of him as Fellow and Tutor: “ With a rare faithful- 
ness did he adorn the station! He used all the means imag- 


inable, to make his pupils not only good scholars, but also | 


good Christians, and instill into them those things which 
might render them rich blessings unto the churches of God. 
Unto his watchful and painful essays to keep them close unto 
their academical exercises, he added serious admonitions unto 
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them about their interior state ; and, (as I find in his reserved 
papers, ) he employed his prayers and tears to God for them, 
and had such a flaming zeal to make them worthy men, that, 
upon refiection, he was afraid lest his ‘cares for their good, 
and his affection to them, should so drink up his very spirit, 
as to steal away his heart from God.’’? Oh, when will that 
seat of science, dedicated “to Christ and the church,” by the 
pious zeal of its orthodox founders, again be blessed with 
teachers and guardians of such a spirit! 

President Dunster had a sister, the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Hills of Malden, a lawyer of note, and one of the Governor’s 
Assistants. It was probably by means of this connection, 
that Mr. Wigglesworth, in 1654, some six years after the 
incorporation of Malden, was settled there as successor to 
Marmaduke Mathews, in the pastoral office. His ministry 
was sadly broken in upon by “ long-continued and increasing 
bodily infirmities ;”’ but the spirit of it may be understood 
by a few extracts from his Sabbath memoranda. 

‘“‘March 21, 1658. Oh how vehemently do I desire to 
serve God, and not myself, in the conversion of souls this 
day. My soul longs after thy house and work, O God! ” 

“January 9, 1659. My soul panteth after thee, O God! 
After more of thy favor, more of thine image. O satisfy me 
with the fatness of thy house, make me to drink of the rivers 
of thy joys, so that for the outward pressures I may have 
inward supportings and consolations. I long to serve thee, 
O Christ! help thou me!” 

“February 6. My soul, be dunerteh in thy work; thou 
servest a good Master.” 

‘June 5. Now, in the strength of Christ, I desire to seek 
him, and the advancement of God’s glory, in the salvation of 
souls this day. Oh that I might see the fruit of my labors 
before I die! Oh my soul! perform this labor as thy last!” 

‘‘ September 25. 

My sinus and wants still sorely pain my heart ; 


My hope in Christ relieves my smart, 
And in his day ani work, I do delight.”’ 


These extracts, now printed for the first time, may serve 
to shew his eminent spirituality of mind, and his heavenly 
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zeal. Finding himself much disabled from ministerial duty, 
he sought to transfer his ucefulness from the pulpit to the 
pen. His famous poem, “'The Day of Doom,” was first 
published in 1662. An edition of nearly two thousand copies 
was sold within a year. Increase Mather says, that it “has 
been often reprinted in both Englands, and may perhaps find 
our children till the day itself arrive.” In the preface to the 
second edition of this book, printed in 1666, the author inti- 
mates that his habitual cheerfulness occasioned many to sus- 
pect that his complaints were wholly imaginary. It has, of 
late, received some new celebrity, as being the only known 
publication originating in this country, which teaches the 
dismal dogma of infant damnation. 

When Dr. Lyman Beecher, twenty years ago, waged his 
famous controversy with the Christian Examiner on this sub- 
ject, this poem was the only distinct proof that could be 
produced by the Unitarians, that any Calvinist among us had 
ever held such a doctrine. Accordingly an old copy of this 
forgotten book was hunted up, and republished in a large 
edition, and portions of it have since been almost annually 
reprinted in certain anti-evangelical journals. According to 
the plan of the poem, various classes of sinners are arraigned 
at the judgment-seat, and their respective pleas are confuted 
by the Judge, before their doom is pronounced. Among the 
rest, the souls of such as departed from this world in infancy 
are summoned to the bar. ‘They make a very sensible plea 
in their own behalf; but the Judge answers them with such 
massive and conclusive logic, that the little ones give up 
their case with a meekness that is quite affecting. The 
inexorable justice, ‘‘ which seems to pity what it could not 
spare,’’ assigns them the most tolerable place in the abodes of 
sorrow ! 

Mr. Wigglesworth also gave to the public, in 1669, a poem 
on the sanctification of afflictions, of which he had large 
experience. Of this book, we have a copy of the fifth edition, 
“corrected and amended by the Author, in the year 1703,” 
not long before his death. Considering the small population 
of these Colonies at that time, these frequent reprints are 
a remarkable proof of popularity. It is said, that very many 
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of the old saints of past generations could recite the whole 
from memory. Of this later work, the first part is entitled, 
‘Meat out of the Eater: or Meditations concerning the 
Necessity, End, and Usefulness of Afflictions unto God’s 
Children; All tending to Prepare them For, and Comfort 
them Under, the Cross.” The first title alludes to Sam- 
son’s riddle; and truly, affliction, which had devoured so 
many of the good man’s dearest joys, was made to disgorge 
far richer treasures than it took away. ‘The second and lar- 
ger part of this book is entitled, ‘“‘ Riddles Unriddled: or 
Christian Paradoxes broke open, smelling like sweet spice 
new taken out of boxes. 


‘¢ Each Paradox is like a Box 
That Cordials rare encloseth ; 
This Key unlocks, op’neth the Box, 
And what’s within discloseth ; 
That whoso will may take his fill, 
And gain where no man loseth.”’ 


As the first part of the book treated of afflictions in general, 
so this part dwells more upon particular trials and temptations. 
The several paradoxes expounded at length, in divers exten- 
sive “‘songs’”’ and “‘ meditations,’”’ are comprised in the follow- 
ing lines, which form the thema to which he tuned his harp: 


** Taght in Darkness, Sick men’s Health, 

Strength in Weakness, Poor men’s Wealth, 

In Confinement, Liberty, 
_ In Solitude, Good Company, 

Joy in Sorrow, Life in Deaths, 

Heavenly Crowns for Thorny Wreaths, 
Are presented to thy view 
In the Poems that ensue. 

If my Trials had been thine, 

These would cheer thee more than Wine.’ 


In these rugged metres, which breathe far more of the spirit 
of piety than of the soul of poesy, the good man exercised 
that ‘dispensation of the grace of God which was given 
him; whereby, when we read, we may understand his 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ.’”” The composition of 
these poems, as appears by many entries in his private note- 
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books, was very laborious to him in the enfeebled state of 
his system ; but he was stimulated to his task by the intense 
desire of usefulness to the souls of men. 

About nine years after his ordination, he was obliged to 
withdraw from the duties of the pulpit, though without 
demitting his pastoral office. In the fall of 1663, he sailed, for 
the benefit of his health, to Bermuda. But the storms which 
raged around the “still vext Bermoothes,’’ seem to have 
impaired his shattered constitution so much, that he received 
but little benefit by his eight months sojourn among the 
tropic isles.”” On his return, he met with a most cordial 
reception from his friends and his flock. Being now unable 
to exercise his ministry, through the severity of his complaint, 
which was probably the asthma, he betook himself to the 
study and practice of medicine; and “God made him a suc-’ 
cessful physician, and a beloved one.” 

During some twenty-three years, he was aided by col- 
leagues, of whom he had three in succession. At last, in 
1686, “It pleased God, when the distresses of the Church in 
Malden did extremely call for it, wondrously to restore his 
faithful servant.” For twenty years he labored diligently 
in word and doctrine. About a year after the resumption of 
his ministry, he preached the Election Sermon; and he 
preached the Artillery Election Sermon, in 1696. Judge 
Sewall, who was present on the former occasion, records in 
his diary, that Mr. Wigglesworth alluded, in his prayer, to his 
long seclusion, and acknowledged the goodness of God, ‘ in 
bringing him forth, who had_been reckoned among the dead,” 
to preach the word of life. 

‘‘ He earnestly desired,’ says Dr. Mather, ‘‘ that he might 
hold out useful unto the-last. God granted him his desire ; 
a desire seldom denied unto them that are so importunate in 
it. It was a surprise unto us, to see a little feeble shadow of 
a man, beyond seventy, preaching usually twice or thrice in 
a week; visiting and comforting the afflicted ; encouraging 
the private meetings; catechising the children of the flock ; 
managing the government of the church; and attending the 
sick, not only as a pastor, but as a physician, too; and this 
not only in his own town, but also in all those of the vicinity. 
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Thus he did unto the last; and he was only one Lord’s day 
taken off, before his last.” He made a godly and edifying 
end, full of assurance and peace. In reply to a remark as to 
his interest in Christ, he said: ‘I bless God, I began that 
work betimes ; and ere I was twenty years old, I had made 
thorough work of it. Ever since then, I have been pressing 
after the power of godliness,— the power of godliness! Fr 
more than fifty years together, I have been laboring to 
uphold a life of communion with God; and I thank the Lord, 
I now find the comfort of it!” . 

His name is still held in great veneration at Malden, where 
areprint of Dr. Increase Mather’s admirable sermon at his 
funeral, has lately been gratuitously distributed to each fam- 
ily in the town. His time-worn monumental stone, still leg- 
ibly bears the following inscription: ‘“‘ Memento Mori: Fugit 
Hora. Here hes buried the body of that faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ, the Rev. Mr. Micuarn Wige.eswortnu, Pastor 
of the Church of Christ, at Malden,— who finished his work, 
and entered upon an eternal Sabbath of rest, on the Lord’s 
day, June the 10th, 1705, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. 

Here lies interred, in silent grave below, 
Malden’s Physician of soul and body too.’’ 


His two sons were eminent ministers of the gospel. Sam- 
uel, was minister, and like his father, physician, in the Ham- 
let parish of Ipswich, now Hamilton ; where he died in 1768, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his ministry, and the eightieth of 
his age. ‘The other son, Edward Wigglesworth, D. D., was 
the first Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard College, 
a post he occupied with honor for more than forty years, and 
in which he was succeeded by his son Edward, also a Doctor 
in Divinity. Thus the blessings of the covenant long abode 
in the family of the son of the pious New Haven emigrant. 
It is good to dwell among the memories of departed worth, 
and to catch 


‘* The freights of holy feeling which we meet 
[In fields where good men walked, 
Or bowers where they dwelt.’’ 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
together with the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board. Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, State Printers. 1850. 

THe Massacuusetts System OF ComMON SCHOOLS; being an 
Enlarged and Revised Edition of the Tenth Annual Report of the 
First Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, State Printers. 1850. 


Ir may well be doubted, whether any of our State docu- 
ments can claim higher importance, than these annual exhi- 
bitions of the condition and working of our educational 
system, together with the valuable statistics which attend 
them. We hope, at last, to see the day, when one of them 
will appear, divested of all objectionable matter, and free from 
manifestations of official pique, and self-glorification. 

It is obvious from the constitution of the Board, and the 
statutory limitations of its power, that its action is chiefly 
confined to the appointment of certain functionaries, through 
whom the influence of the Board is mostly felt. It is to be 
regretted, that, in its past years, somé of its appointments 
have excited extensive discontent and disgust. So strong has 
been this feeling, as greatly to impede the usefulness of its 
establishments, and even to endanger the existence of the 
Board itself. We verily believe, that if certain changes 
extorted by public sentiment, had not been made, that honor- 
able and reverend body would have expired by legislative 
decree, on entering its “teens.” As it is, the Board, like 
a mother doating on some misshapen pet, cannot part with 
one of its lovely frights, without an extravagance of grief 
which is ludicrous in the extreme. ‘The late principal of the 
West Newton Normal School, who was their evil genius, and 
whose follies exposed them to incessant blame and contempt, 
is given up by them, in this Report to the Legislature, in 
a most pathetic parting scene. ‘The absurd old man, who 
had long brooded like an incubus upon the prosperity of that 
school, and had blasted it with an almost anti-christian repu- 
tation, as being a hot-bed of pantheistic impiety, is extolled 
by them as perhaps the only man capable of conducting suc- 
cessfully the experiment of what he used to call normality. 
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And this, too, in face of the fact stated by the Board itself, 
that almost as soon as there was a change in the direction of 
the school, the number of its scholars increased fifty per cent. 
The increase would probably be much greater, but for the 
limited accommodations. 

But leaving this and other instances of official infatuation, 
we would turn to matters more honorable to all concerned. 
It appears, in general, that the interests of education are much 
prospered among us at this time, being enthusiastically fos- 
tered by public and private munificence. More than four 
dollars per head is appropriated, taking the Commonwealth 
throughout, for the tuition of each child between the ages of 
four and sixteen years; and this money is expended under 
a plan of active and vigilant supervision, so extensive and 
minute, as to be a matter of astonishment to all who look 
into its workings. 

In the Annual Report of the excellent and accomplished 
Dr. Sears, the present Secretary of the Board, we have an 
admirable and business-like document. He comes to the 
point, without rhetorical flourishes and transcendental rhap- 
sodies. We greatly like this change in the tenor of these 
reports, regarding it as indicative of the change in the 
duties of the Secretary, which was made on the accession of 
the present incumbent of that. responsible office. It had 
been the proper calling of his ‘illustrious predecessor,” to 
make grand demonstrations, oratorical appeals, flights of 
fancy, bursts of eloquence, and electrifying explosions of 
imagination ;——-and all by way of rousing up the drowsy 
intelligence of the slumbering people. But now that he has 
thoroughly stirred up their nervous excitability, the task of 
directing their awakened zeal to some good practical purpose, 
is devolved upon his worthy successor. All that could be 
done say the Board by ‘written discussion upon the great 
questions, theoretical and practical, connected with educa- 
tion,’’ had been effected by the first Secretary ‘ in so masterly 
a manner, that little seemed to be left to be done by a new 
laborer in the same field.” On this point, we are obliged to 
differ from them. We think that much that Mr. Mann has 
done needs to be done over again, and much better than it was 
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done by him ; and we think that his attempts at discussion are 
very far from rounding out the full circle of instruction which 
is needed in this department. Still it is time, that the efforts 
of the chief officer of the Board should be chiefly directed 
‘“‘to the practical application of our Common School System 
in its details.” The people, by this time, are ready for more 
work, and less talk. 

The principal topic treated in Dr. Sears’s Report is the 
great injury resulting from the practice of many of our towns 
under the existing laws, of consigning the selection of teach- 
ers to the prudential committee-men of the several school- 
districts, rather than to the general superintending Committee 
chosen by and for the whole town. It is to be hoped that 
his forcible statements and reasonings may lead to a speedy 
change in this particular. ‘The copious abstracts which he 
offers from the town-reports of many of the school-commit- 
tees bear upon this point. 

By the School Returns made last year to the Secretary’s 
office, it appears, that, in the fourteen counties, and three 
hundred and fifteen towns of Massachusetts, with a popula- 
tion of 737,700, and a valuation of three hundred millions of 
dollars, there were last year, 3,749 free schools. The total 
attendance in these schools was above 180,000, and the 
average attendance was 135,000; while the whole number 
of persons between four and sixteen years of age was 
216,000. The number of male teachers employed was 2,426, 
with an average pay of thirty-four dollars per month. The 
whole number of female teachers was 5,737, with an average 
pay of fourteen dollars per month, while their expenses were 
about two-thirds of those of the male teachers. ‘The whole 
amount expended upon the free schools was $871,000. Of 
incorporated and private schools, there were 1,111, number- 
ing 31,500 pupils, for whose tuition $240,000 was paid. If 
to these could be added the numbers and expenses of students 
in schools for particular branches of study, and in our col- 
leges, and professional schools, we should have the sum. total 
of the last year’s bill for education in the old Bay State. 

Much the most generous appropriations for school purposes, 
were made in the enlightened and wealthy city of Boston; 
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while the little town of Boxborough, in fhe county of Middle- 
sex, stands at the top of the list, as the banner-town, in 
respect to the average attendance on the schools, the num- 
ber in actual attendance in that town, very much exceeding 
the number of its population between the ages of four and 
sixteen. All honor to that miniature municipality, which 
proves so admirably that ‘small bodies are the most active.” 

Simultaneously with this Thirteenth Report, appears an 
enlarged and revised edition of Mr. Mann’s Tenth Report, 
in pursuance of resolves of the last Legislature, appointing 
that honorable gentleman “to prepare for republication, so 
much of his Tenth Annual Report as, with the requisite 
additions and alterations, to be also made by him, will exhibit 
a just and correct view of the Common School System of 
Massachusetts, and the provisions of law relating to it.” Of 
this edition, ten thousand copies were ordered to be printed ; 
and large as this number seems, we learn that it is barely 
adequate to satisfy the required distribution. This is by far 
the best and most useful of all the reports which have issued 
from the prolific and flowery pen of its author. Most of his 
reports possessed but little permanent value, being merely 
high-wrought declamations, abounding in extravagant asser- 
tions, and propositions of reckless changes. Some of them 
involved him in controversies unexceeded for personal acri- 
mony and invective; and, though a master in the use of 
those weapons, he often found himself foiled and over- 
powered. If his adversaries were exceedingly severe upon 
him, they were not without excuse; for, as Thomas Fuller 
says, “none will blame a man for arming his hands with 
hard and rough gloves, who is to meddle with briars and 
brambles.” 

Cancelling some forty-five pages of his original Report, 
relating to things of inferior moment, Mr. Mann has substi- 
tuted five or six pages of introductory matter, pertaining to 
the early history of our system; and eulogizing our Puritan 
forefathers, who, in regard to a truly liberal education, 
planned, purposed, and provided for far nobler results, than 
we, with all our boasting, have yet secured. ‘ The contrast,”’ 
he says, ‘“ between our ancestors and ourselves, in this respect, 
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is most humiliating. ‘Their meanness in wealth was more 
than compensated by their grandeur of soul.” 

The ex-Secretary then enters into an extended argument 
to prove, that it is the duty of the State to provide, at the 
public charge, for the thorough education of all its children. 
He comes deliberately to the bold result, that ‘every State 
is morally bound to enact a code of laws legalizing and 
enforcing infanticide, or a code of laws establishing free 
schools.”” This reminds of a toast given by Charles Lamb 
at a dinner-table, where he was excessively annoyed by the 
miscondnct of the young ones; and where the old bachelor 
horrified the fond and inefficient mother, by exclaiming: “I 
propose the health of that most excellent, but shamefully 
calumniated, King Herod!” If we had been wicked enough 
to imitate the cruel Jewish despot, in neglecting to establish 
free schools, it would hardly follow that we would have been 
‘morally bound ” to follow him in the other crime of slaugh- 
tering the innocents. We have been told, that ‘rhetoric is 
logic set on fire;’’ but, in this case, the logic is burnt to 
ashes. 

Mr. Mann presents the three following propositions, as 
“the broad and ever-during foundation” of our Common 
School System: ‘“ The successive generations of men, taken 
collectively, constitute one great commonwealth. — The 
property of this commonwealth is pledged for the education 
of all its youth, up to such a point as will save them from 
poverty and vice, and prepare them for the adequate perform- 
ance of their social and civil duties. — The successive holders 
of this property are trustees, bound to the faithful execution 
of their trust by the most sacred obligations ; and embezzle- 
ment and pillage from children and descendants have not less 
of criminality, and have more of meanness, than the same 
offences when perpetrated against contemporaries.”’ 

We do not stop to consider, Whether it is correct to repre- 
sent the State as merely a great educational institution? 
But if the second of these propositions is strictly true, then 
education is omnipotent to prevent “ poverty and vice,’’— and 
the pledge made to our youth has been shamefully violated, 
and the public trust in their behalf has been foully betrayed. 
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Mr. Mann next proceeds to fill up the body of his Report, 
with ‘‘an account of existing legal enactments for the organ- 
ization and administration of the Massachusetts School Sys- 
tem.”’ ‘This takes up a hundred and fifteen pages, and is 
apparently executed with great care and accuracy. It may 
well be regarded, though a work of labor rather than of 
genius, as the most valuable of all the compiler’s productions. 
Probably gentlemen learned in the law may criticize some of 
his representations ; but, doubtless, this is the most convenient 
exhibition of the whole code of our legislation on this subject, 
and it must be invaluable to all our School-committees and 
teachers, as well as eminently helpful to the friends of educa- 
tion elsewhere. ‘T'his account of the existing legal enact- 
ments is succeeded by a reprint of the laws on the subject of 
Public Instruction, chronologically arranged, and occupying 
nearly sixty pages more. ‘This is followed by an Appendix, 
and a copious Index. 

Though for much of this work Mr. Mann has been twice 
paid already, once when printed in the Common School 
Journal, of which he was editor, and again when incor- 
porated into the first edition of his ‘Tenth Report,— we hope 
that the Governor and Council, as authorized by the resolve 
of the last legislature, will give him a handsome compensa- 
tion,— say for six months’ service at least,—in requital of 
his arduous toil in preparing this new edition, which contains 
almost fifty pages more than the former. He ought to be 
well paid for any of his good deeds, for his encouragement in 
time to come. 

While on this delicate, but very substantial, matter of com- 
pensation, it may be as well to advert to a fact disclosed in 
the last Report of the educational Board. Mr. Mann has per- 
mitted his train-bearers, and he has many who aspire to that 
distinguished honor, to be very fervent in their open admira- 
tion of the self-denial and public spirit, which induced him 
to relinquish an immense and profitable practice at the bar, 
for the laborious and ill-paid office of Secretary to the Board 
of Education. Other men, who know how active the gentle- 
man was in procuring this office to be created for himself, 
laugh at the self-denial exhibited by a semi-starved, county- 
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court lawyer, in accepting a post which placed him at the 
head of the most important “ bureau” of this dignified and 
thoroughly common-schooled Commonwealth, and blest him 
with a salary exceeding the average payment of most of our 
principal public functionaries. But now the Board of Educa- 
tion, in rendering a just tribute to the memory of the late 
Hon. Edmund Dwight, inform us, among other generous 
deeds of his, that he, in order to obtain the services of their 
late Secretary, ‘“‘at the outset, engaged to increase the com- 
pensation allowed to that officer by the State, to an amount 
which secured the object.” It is rumored, too, that this dis- 
interested pensioner, was the constant beneficiary of other 
magnanimous Boston merchants; and that he is none the 
poorer, at this day, for his tremendous sacrifices of profes- 
sional lucre. ‘This fact is pleasant to us; and not discredita- 
ble to him, unless selfishly concealed. As the Psalm hath it 
of the worldling: ‘‘ Men will praise thee, when thou doest 
well to thyself.”” Who will believe that any gentleman can 
be qualified to care for the interests of the vast numbers of 
our children and youth, unless he shall shew himself an 
adept in the art of “taking care of Number One?” If he 
fails at the first step in the enumeration of human duties, 
according to the code of worldly morality, who will charge 
him with the care of attempting for others what he neglects 
for himself? The man who will not take heed to “the 
feathering of his own nest,” is not likely to impart much 
warmth to the callow fledglings which nestle elsewhere. 

The fresh perusal of the two paragraphs which close this 
Report, renews the amusement we derived from them when 
first printed. It would seem that our rhetorical Secretary, 
apprehensive that the legal details he had been setting forth 
might be somewhat dull, was bent on ‘crowning his work ” 
with a perfectly dazzling diadem of oratorical glory. His 
imagination fairly ‘ bursts up” ina brilliant explosion, which 
is the more grotesque as occurring in what ought to be a grave 
public document, passionless, precise, and business-like, ema- 
nating as it does from the “Great and General Court.” 
Judging by the stilted style of these ludicrously-sublimated 
passages, it might have been supposed that Mr. Mann was 
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a pupil of that immensely learned tutor, who gave his reason 
for not walking from Cambridge to Boston on an afternoon 
which threatened a thunder-gust, by saying: ‘‘I would have 
peditated to the capital, if the cerulean are had not portended 
tonation!’’ We long kept our old copy of “House Docu- 
ment, Number 1, 1847,” for the sake of trying psychological 
experiments. On reading it as seriously as possible to a gen- 
tleman of sluggish and unimaginative mould, he would 
usually open his eyes with a mystified air, and pronounee it 
pretty fine. But when properly intoned and emphasized to 
any person of a lively and susceptible turn, it always threw 
him into paroxysms of laughter of the severest kind. ‘That 
the reader may try this experiment on himself, and for him- 
self, we give the whole. 


“'The Greek rhetorician, Longinus, quotes from the Mosaic account 
of the creation what he calls the sublimest passage ever uttered: 
‘God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ From the centre 
of black immensity, effulgence burst forth. Above, beneath, on every 
side, its radiance streamed out, silent, yet making each spot in the 
vast concave brighter than the line which the lightning pencils upon 
the midnight cloud. Darkness fled, as the swift beams spread onward 
and outward, in an unending circumfusion of splendor. Onward and 
outward, still, they move to this day, glorifying, through wider and 
wider regions of space, the infinite Author from whose power and 
beneficence they sprang. But, not only in the beginning, when God 
created the heavens and the earth, did he say ‘ Let there be light.’ 
Whenever a human soul is born into the world, its Creator stands 
over it, and again pronounces the same sublime words, ‘ Let there be 
light.’ 

“Magnificent, indeed, was the material creation, when suddenly 
blazing forth, in mid-space, the new-born sun dispelled the darkness 
of the ancient night. But infinitely more magnificent is it, when the 
human soul rays forth its subtler and swifter beams ;— when the 
light of the senses irradiates all outward things, revealing the beauty 
of their colors and the exquisite symmetry of their proportions and 
forms ; when the light of reason penetrates to their invisible proper- 
ties and laws, and displays alli those hidden relations that make up all 
the sciences; when the light of conscience illumines the moral world, 
separating truth from error, and virtue from vice. ‘The light of the 
newly-kindled sun, indeed, was glorious. It struck upon all the 
planets, and waked into existence their myriad capacities of life and 
joy. As it rebounded from them, and shewed their vast orbs all 
wheeling, circle beyond circle, in their stupendous courses, the sons of 
God shouted for joy. That light sped onward, beyond Sirius, beyond 
the Pole-star, beyond Orion and the Pleiades, and is still speeding 
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onward into the abysses of space. But the light of the human soul 
flies swifter than the light of the sun, and outshines its meridian 
blaze. It can embrace not only the sun of our system, but all suns 
and galaxies of suns; ay! the soul is capable of knowing and of 
enjoying Him who created the suns themselves; and when these 
starry lustres that now glorify the firmament shall wax dim, and fade 
away, like a wasted taper, the light of the soul shall still remain ; nor 
time, nor cloud, nor any power but its own perversity, shall ever 
quench its brightness. Again I would say, that whenever a human 
soul is born into the world, God stands over it, and pronounces the 
same sublime fiat, ‘ Let there be light ;’ and may the time soon come 
when all human governments shall codperate with the divine govern- 
ment, in carrying this benediction and baptism into fulfilment.” 


The admiration of the famous critic, Longinus, was excited 
by the condensed sublimity in the Mosaic description. But 
our ex-Secretary, with sophomorical tastelessness, must needs 
reverse all this; and disperse that focal blaze into an immense 
illuminated fog. The beauty of the similitude is lamp- 
blacked by the smoke of turgid words, rolling forth like the 
fumes from a still-house chimney. The closing sentence 
shews the truth of the saying, “that flying is easy, but it is 
very hard alighting.”’ Nothing can be more clumsily lugged 
in, than “all human governments cooperating with the 
divine government ”’ in pronouncing the ‘same sublime fiat,’’ 
which requires creative power, and is at the same time 
‘a benediction and a baptism.” 

Lest it may be thought that Mr. Mann has no rival in this 
exalted strain of writing, we give the following morsel from 
an old declamation, of which every word may be found in 
the dictionary, and which is said to have been pronounced at 
Yale College, as a little superior article in the same line. 
‘‘When we take a circumspective cogitation of Man, and 
trace him through all the pandemic eccentricities and incon- 
gruities of his luctferous pilgrimage, we shall find his nature 
to be so impleted with protervities, and exacerbated by con- 
tinual malversations, that he knows not how to abrfegate nor 
predicate even a legendary proposition.- Yet his boisterous 
crocitations make him such a linguacious and _ libertarian 
adept in philippic animadversions, that nothing but the most 
prurient recipient can affect his motley stultiloquence and 
nugacity.”’ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


THreAts OF Disunton. — The walls of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, have been terribly shaken of late, (or, at least, would have been, 
if noisy bluster could do it,) by threats of the dissolution of the Union. 
Were this event to take place, we suppose that the worst which could 
happen would be the formation of three or four republics, each formed 
on the exact plan of the present, each animated by the same spirit, 
each governed by the same laws and customs, and each retaining the 
same language, religion, and political rights. Each of them also 
would be vastly stronger, in all respects, than this Union was for the 
first ten or twenty years of its existence. Were such a change to be 


accomplished, it may be doubted whether New England would be 


much agitated or injured by it. There is ample capital among us to 
employ all the industry of the people; and so long as we retain our 
habits of industry and social order, we shall be practically indepen- 
dent of the rest of the world. 

But we do not believe that the Union will be sundered on the rock 
of slavery so long as the Mississippi flows into the Mexican Gulf. 
When the legislature of South Carolina, by the omnipotence of one of 
its resolves, can turn the current of that “ancient river” into Lake 
Superior, they may have Mr. Calhoun for their own chief slave-driver. 
The great and flourishing Free States of the West, will never submit 
to any arrangement which will cut them off from this road. to the 
ocean-world, by interposing a foreign nation between them and the 
West Indian seas. Sooner than be deprived of the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, they would wage deadly war with the Slave States, 
which could offer them no effective resistance. Neither is there any 
probability, that the Western Free States and South Western Slave 
States will ever form a separate Union. Those Free States will 
never be built into a political ship, composed of the same materials 
which may have necessitated the wreck of the present gallant bark. 
They will not accept those political shackles which the Northern 
States will then have shaken off. 

Slavery is an institution, intrinsically odious, and doomed to die 
long before the millenntum. It stands in the way of human advance- 
ment, and must yield to the onward movement and pressure of human 
affairs. ‘Though Congress should take no action on any of the minor 
questions growing out of negro-slavery, the natural course of things 
must effect its extirpation. Nothing can prevent the admission of 
California and New Mexico, which we conquered to please the South, 
as Free States of the Union. And when this is done, the balance of 
power will be forever turned against the slave-interest. And if the 
Slave States, in their infatuation, were to go so far as to form a new 
and separate federal Union among themselves, what would it avail? 
The law for the extradition of fugitive slaves, which cumbers our 
present national constitution would no longer be in force. That law, 
though but imperfectly executed, exerts a great restraint upon the 
slaves ; and when it shall no longer be enforced, it will be impossible 
to hold them any where near the borders. The Slave States them- 
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selves will be compelled to keep up a wide margin of comparatively 
free soil, whose inhabitants will, in time, grow impatient of the “ Me- 
zentian cruelty ” which binds up their vital and free industry with the 
dead toil of the bondsman; and they, too, will seek annexation to the 
North. Besides, a republic of Slave States must be essentially and 
miserably weak, like all communities where one part of the popula- 
tion must stand in arms night and day, holding watch and ward over 
the other part,— a part which has every thing to gain, and nothing to 
lose, by a vigorous insurrection. Such, even now, is the political 
weakness of those States, that, in the last war with England, their 
leading statesmen were obliged to apologize for not furnishing their 
full quota to our armies, by urging the necessity of keeping their 
men at home, to guard their families against a servile war which 
threatened them by reason of the British occupation of Florida. Such 
a republic would have to treat its northern neighbors with most 
humiliating and galling deference, knowing that open strife with 
them would be the signal for a general rising of their maddened serfs, 
and for all the atrocities which make servile wars the most tragical 
of human woes. 


Dr. Woopns’s THeoLtocy, Vou. II. — The first volume of this 
work afforded the basement, massive and firm, of systematic theology. 
In this volume, the edifice is built up one whole story higher, in 
Doric strength and simple elegance. The principal subjects discussed, 
are Divine Providence, moral agency, conscience, the affections, the 
nature of moral necessity and inability, depravity, total and native, 
nature and necessity of atonement by Christ, and the nature and 
cause of regeneration. It will be seen at a glance, by this list of sub- 
jects, that we may here expect to find the most vital points of morals 
and salvation discussed with the Doctor’s noted moderation, clearness, 
wisdom, and power. 

We have been specially interested in his curious criticisms of Col- 
eridge on original sin and atonement. Fondly as we doat on 
Coleridge, it has delighted us to see him so handsomely disposed of 
on these fundamental points. The tangled skein of his metaphysics is 
patiently unravelled, and wound up like a ball of yarn, ready for the 
knitting-needles. But what a strife of minds! A mental duel 
between the Andover patriarch and 8. T. C.! How queer! We 
seem to see the poet-theologue arrayed for the fight in panoply of 
burnished steel, with waving crest and floating surcoat, gleaming with 
gems and gold, 


‘In the light that never was 
On sea or land.’’ 


T¥e comes, with spear in rest, sweeping over the plain, on a steed 
whose “neck is clothed with thunder.” At the other extremity of 
the lists, stands a venerable old gentleman, tall and erect, in white 
cravat and plain suit of decent black, not even wrapped in a “ Geneva 
cloak,” and apparently about to be transfixed by that pennoned lance. 
But see! his keen eye is intently fixed, his right arm is extended 
with inflexible rigor, his glistening revolver is levelled in deadly 
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aim, he quietly touches the trigger half-a-dozen times; and lo! that 
gay and gallant cavalier falls from his saddle in mid career, pierced 
through every joint of his harness, The victor gravely walks up to 
his victim ; and, without exultation, “spoils him of his armor wherein 
he trusted,” gives him. Christian burial, and rides home in peace on 
the tamed and sobered war-horse. 

We have also been interested in the lectures on the extent of the 
atonement. On this point Owen and Baxter wrote books enough to 
break down any common library shelf; and the matter of dispute 
between them was, Whether the death of Christ was solutio ejusdem, 
or only tantundem? ‘That is, Whether it was a payment of the very 
thing which, by law, we ought to have paid; or of something else 
held by God to be equivalent ? As to the dispute concerning general 
and limited atonement, Dr. Woods clearly and dispassionately shews, 
that each party concedes that, in certain respects, the atonement is 
limited to the elect; and that in certain other respects, it is general 
to all mankind; and that the difference between Calvinists on this 
subject is but a difference in the use of terms, and as to the compara- 
tive importance of the different portions of truth which appertain to 
the subject. 

This second volume confirms our opinion, that the work of which 
it isa part, is destined to be one of the tallest and most fruitful stand- 
ard-trees in the great orchard of theological literature. 


Tue Panoprist.— We have read the first and second numbers 
of this new monthly with good liking, though not with entire satisfac- 
tion. Its tone is somewhat too unhopeful and uncheerful for us; and 
it deals too much in dark intimations about defections from orthodoxy, 
without definitely stating what they are. If, as has been intimated, 
it is intended to revive the old dispute between the Hopkinsian and 
the Princeton varieties of Calvinism, it will scour up its antiquated 
weapons in vain, ‘The day for such a strife in this region has long 
gone by. The theology of the Panoplist, so far as it has been dis- 
tinctly developed on its pages, has nothing which would be distasteful 
to the great body of orthodox men in New England. We particu- 
larly relish the only doctrinal article in the February number, on 
**the original character of man.” In this, however, we think that 
the phrase “image of God” might have had a clearer explanation. 
As we distinguish between the natural and the moral perfections of 
God, so ought we to distinguish in regard to the divine image in man. 
We hold that man was made both in the « image and likeness of 
God;” that is to say, both in his natural and moral resemblance. In 
the fall, the moral resemblance was wholly lost; but the natural 
resemblance, though sadly weakened and defaced, remained. In 
regeneration, the lost similitude of God, in a moral view, is partially 
restored; and in heaven, the entire image of God, in more than its 
pristine perfection and beauty, i is forever regained, In this simple 
view of the subject, all the expressions of the Scriptures find their 
proper place, whether they are speaking of man as originally consti- 
tuted in the image of God, as having (in part) lost that image, as 
having (in part) that image still, or as recovering it through the 
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grace in Christ our Lord. — We ought not to omit the remark, that 
the last number of the Panoplist is interesting and instructive, and 
well adapted to Christian family reading. 


Dr. Hircucockn’s Erection Sermon. — Good Bishop Sander- 
son would entitle this admirable discourse “ concio ad aulam,” a ser- 
mon to the court. It is equal to any of that long series, in which, for 
more than two hundred years, the civic fathers of our goodly Com- 
monwealth have reverently listened to the spiritual counsels of the 
servants of Christ. President Hitchcock discusses the inseparable 
union of Religion, Education, and Freedom, in a well-ordered govern- 
ment. Ifthe subject be somewhat worn out, this only proves how 
necessary tt is found to wear it; and that in such relations, it is pre- 
eminently practical. But it is impossible, that this well-worn subject 
should pass through the hands of Dr. Hitchcock, and not have 
“new nap raised upon the old cloth,” while it also comes forth from 
the steeping-tubs of his bright fancy, dyed with fresh lustre, and in 
all respects as good as new. It will wear first-rate for a great while 
to come, like the textures which clothed the Israelites for forty years, 
without “ waxing old upon them.” Commend us to such a suit! 
Professor Park of Andover, once a colleague with Dr. Hitchcock at 
Amherst, is elected to deliver the next election sermon. He also is 
one of the elite among living orthodox ministers; and we shall live 
a whole year in happy expectation of something worthy of his fame. 


Massacuusetts Anti-StAvery Society.— The Eighteenth 
Annual Report of this queer set is, like their documents generally, full 
of railing, cursing, and blasphemy. Such concentrated bitterness 
can no where else be found. It would seem to rival the fallen 
star, called Wormwood, and sufficient to embitter more than “the 
third part of the waters.” It is a condensation of the spirit of malig- 
nant philanthropy, and demoniac benevolence. Rage and hatred are 
its gentlest passions toward all mankind not included in the writers’ 
narrow circle. They have an easy faculty of saying those things 
when sober, which other men can only get off when drunk! Every 
man who is not branded with their own mark is, in their estimation, 
a hypocrite when he does any thing good, and a tenfold reprobate 
when he does any thing not so good. ‘This Report, and the speeches 
appended, are like a kitchen-chimney on fire, “ flamy and fumy,” as 
Carlyle has it. Their holy madness expends itself mostly on the 
American Union and the American Church. If the Union is to 
stand, till they pull it down, the end of the world is yet a great way 
off. Their droll attempts to demolish it are like those of a small 
cloud of mosquitoes buzzing around the Bunker Hill Monument, and 
trying to pick in pieces the corner-stone with their pernicious little 
stings. As for the American Church, it is perfectly safe from injury, 
until the “ gates of hell” shall send out a locust-swarm more formida- 
ble than these insect littlenesses. — Meanwhile the good causé of lib- 
erty slowly and surely wins its way, in spite of the fanatics of reform, 
and the darker and more dangerous fanatics who stake all on the per- 
petuation of slavery and its abominable deeds. 
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VALENTINES. — Within a few years, the use and abuse of valen- 
tines, as they are called, has marvellously advanced among us. The 
custom is essentially foolish, and is made still more foolish by the 
manner of its observance. Printed missives, with miserable metres, 
engravings, and other adornments, and costing from two cents to two 
thousand, are got up in innumerable varieties, and sent in all direc- 
tions. Most of them are nauseously silly, and many are grossly vul- 
gar and indecent; and they are made the vehicles of much low and 
cowardly insult to persons of either sex. The observance of St. Val- 
entine’s day, though recent among us, is very ancient in Europe. 
Valentine was a Christian martyr, who suffered under one of the per- 
secuting Roman emperors. On account of his affectionate temper, it 
became a custom to select friends for special intimacy on the anniver- 
sary of his death, the fourteenth of February. Monkish legends 
helped forward the custom, by teaching that doves, and other loving 
fowl, selected their mates at this time. Some think that the usage is 
the relic of a heathenish practice, of a similar nature, observed in 
connection with the feast called Lupercalia. Be this as it may, we 
are sure that Valentine would prefer to undergo another martyrdom, 
rather than have his saintly name abused in such shameful and ridic- 
ulous sort. If this were not the case, we could wish him the fate 
desired by an old lady afflicted with St. Anthony’s fire and St. Vitus’s 
dance ; and who heartily prayed, that both of their saintships might 
be stricken from the calendar. Indeed, it would be no bad plan to 
give the whole Romish calendar a thorough purgation. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Jan. 8. Mr. Benjamin C. Chase, Camden, Me. 
« 923. Mr. Levi Wheaton, West Parish, Gloucester, Ms. 
Feb. 18. Mr. Aaron Foster, East Charlemont, Ms. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Dec. 25. Rev. Edward W. Noble, Truro, Ms. 
Jan. 1. Rev. Cyril Pearl, Baldwin, Me. 
« 9, Rev. John Wood, Townshend, Vt. 
“ 10. Rev. Theron Loomis, Raymond, Racine Co., Wis. 
“« 16. Rev. B. B. Parsons, Madrid, St. Lawrence Co., New York. 
“ 23. Rev. Giles Pease, Puritan Church, Sandwich, Ms. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS, 


Jan. 4. Rev. Jonathan Cone, New Haven, Con. «x. 66. 
“« 10. Rev. A. B. Crocker, New York, x. 37. 
“« 26. Rev. Jonathan Longley, Northbridge, Ms. wx. 60. 
Feb. 11. Rev. Charles Frost, Bethel, Me. 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY 


FOR 1850.....VOL. IV. 


THE original Editor of this Work, on resuming his former relation 
to it as its only responsible conductor, wishes to return his warm 
thanks to those numerous friends who have heretofore aided the work 
by their communications, or by their personal influence in its behalf. 
He would especially render his thanks to those brethren, with whom 
he was united in carrying it on during the past year. He can now, 
with propriety, testify to the laboriousness, zeal, and punctuality, with 
which they fulfilled the duty assigned them ; and to the gratifying 
unanimity which has marked all their proceedings, though every 
variety of theological sentiment recognized among the Orthodox was 
represented in their number. The present Editor feels that he has 
derived the most essential and permanent benefit from his intimate 
association with them through the labors of that year; and is happy 
in being permitted to rely on their aid and advice, as future occasion 
may require. It will be his endeavor, that the work shall continue to 
exhibit, as it has done, the Orthodoxy of New England. Important 
as may be the points disputed among us as brethren, they are of far 
less consequence than the grand doctrines of the Cross on which all 
are substantially agreed, and the opposing errors which on every side 
rise up against the common faith. Any attempt to array the peaceful 
and united churches of Massachusetts, or other States, into rival 
schools or hostile factions, is to be deprecated with the utmost ear- 
nestness. 

We do not wish to have any more of controversy on our pages 
than may be necessary for due interest and instruction in the questions 
of the day. ‘‘ Heresy husting” is no part of our business. The 
tables, in this respect, are turned, and it is heresy which ‘often hunts 
us. But when it comes rushing at us with open throat, we shall neither 
fly nor hide.. We shall meet it manfully with all suitable weapons, 
whether of argument, sarcasm, or Scripture. 

There will be no change in the general character of Tue CuRisTIAN 
OssERvaToRY from what it was last year, unless it be in the attempt 
to make it more popular and domestic. Though arrangements have 
been made for securing valuable assistance, the Editor solicits still 
further co-operation, (which will not be wholly unrequited,) of those 
numerous brethren, both among the ministry and laity, whose ready 
pens and fervent minds are needed to vary and enrich its successive 
issues. May the Divine blessing attend these efforts to maintain and 


spread the truth in Christ ! ‘ 
A. W. McCLURE. 
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Tue Susscrizers,—believing that such a work as THE CHRIS- 
TIAN OBSERVATORY is needed, that it has hitherto been useful, 
and is destined to an increasing circulation and influence,—cordially 
recommend it to the continued confidence and patronage of the evan- 
gelical community. | 
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N. ADAMS, 
JOHN A. ALBRO, 
E. N. KIRK, 
W. A. STEARNS, 
A. C. THOMPSON. 
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CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 


| 
it H Tus Work will henceforth be issued from the Office of Tue Purt- 
OBS TAN Recorper. The two publications, however, will be as distinet 
as they ever were, each pursuing independently its own appropriate 
objects, under separate editorial arrangements. 
tes |: Communications relating to the editorial department, will be 
Hy, \ addressed to Rev. A. W. McCLURE; and those belonging to the 
mi publishing department to WOODBRIDGE, MOORE & COMPANY, 
22 School street, Boston. 


at | PROPOSALS TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS.. 

it, ; We invite the attention of Pastors and others to the following pro- 
i 
| 
| 





posals : 
1. Any pastor or other person who will send us the names of four 
new subscribers to Tue PuriraN Recorper or THE CHRISTIAN 
OssERvaTORY, with the pay ($2,00 each), shall receive The Puritan 
Recorder or The Christian Observatory for one year. 
HB bo 2. Any pastor or other person who will send us a less number of 
iva ; | names than four, for either or both of the above publications, with the- 
aiff money for the same, shall be credited 50 cents for each name, in pay- 
ment for the publication which he may select. 
3. Any person who will send us more than four names, and pay. for 
the same, may retain 50 cents per name, as his commission. 
an We hope that these proposals will induce many to make a special 
BN | effort, who have expressed a wish for these publications, but for want 
Wak of pecuniary ability have not taken them. We hope also-that many 
ministers, who are now subscribers to Tue Puriran Recorper, will 
secure to themselves THe Curist1an OpsERvATORY by introducing it 
among their people. 
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